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Abstract 

This essay is a small pilot part of a forthcoming paper that examines the translation attempts for 
ancient tragedy. The system of criticism of translation in Greek tragedy is a system established 
by assistant professor of Ancient Greek and Latin Literature Helen Gasti in her lectures of 
Ancient Greek Tragedy. Many times this system has been misinterpreted and is rated as 
abstruse. However this is an unfair judgment. Through this system is distinguished each 
translator’s interpretative approach of ancient tragedy, since every translation is an 
interpretation of the text. 


When we say critique of translation, we do not mean the classifying of the translation in correct 
or incorrect. We mean the philological interpretation of translation. However at this point | shall 
give an example to clarify this system. In verse 140 of Sophocles’ Electra Chorus sings to Electra 
and uses the phrase: @AA’ amo Twv pETpiwv. This phrase can mean two things: (1) starting with a 
logical principle you are led to excess, and (2) deviating (escaping) from the measure you tears 
to pieces. Both meanings are acceptable, but the modern translator is often obligated to 
maintain in his translation only one of them and the translation often misses the ambiguity of 
the ancient Greek phrase. But since we know that Chorus is compassionate to Electra and 
recognizes the start of her lament, perhaps the first interpretation is more appropriate. 


The first tragedy to be considered is the Euripides’ Hippolytus. In the prologue of the drama 
speaks the goddess of love, Aphrodite and gives us organizational elements for the tragedy.‘In 
the first two verses of the tragedy there is a transcendental schema (changing the normal order 
of words): [oAAn pev Ev Bpotoiot KOUK AvwWvULOG BEd KEKAnUAL KUTpic OUpavod Tt’ gow. With 
the transcendental schema Euripides declares the Aphrodite s strength and power upon 
Phaedra. The question that arises is how the translators can keep in their translations this 
transcendental schema in order to maintain the above interpretation of the passage in the 
modern text. For example Roussos [PoUoooc] fails to maintain it, when he translates: | am 
Cypris, the great goddess, famous in the gods and people.” Also, except for Roussos, George 
Theodoridis fails to maintain this scheme translating: | am Aphrodite. A goddess! Also called 
Cypris. A great goddess among the mortals, as well as throughout the heavens.* Additionally, in 
verses 22-3 the goddess also gives information concerning the duration of love: ta moAAa 6é 


* She is the one who blew the erotic fury into Phaedra (vv. 27-8). 

* Translation in English from Modern Greek, specifically see T. Povoooc, Euputidne ImmdéAutoc, Kaktoc, 
A8nva 1993, p. 43. 

* This translation is from George Theodoridis. See in the following site 
http://www.poetryintranslation.com/PITBR/Greek/Hippolytus.htm 
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maAat mpoKkoWwao’, (vv. 22-3). The alliteration also of -m- in these verses indicates the ease with 
which the goddess will get her revenge, as rightly M. R. Halleran emphasizes in his Commentary 
to Euripides’ Hippolytus.* 


This alliteration is impossible to be maintained in modern translations. Thus, the communicative 
outcome of the ancient text is inevitably subtracted. Even AphroditeAs description in v. 38 
KakremtAnyyevn is equal to the strong influence of love against Phaedra to the point that it 
convulses her, and the use of the passive voice deducts from the individual the element of 
intention and responsibility. This passivity and delusional disposal should be shown in the 
corresponding translation, something that gets the Greek translator Roussos [PoUcooc] when he 
translates the participle “with lost mind” [we yayévo to vou tnc].° While the other Greek 
translator Varnalis [BapvaAnc] retains only the element of passivity and fails to give the element 
of madness translating the participle “wounded...” [mtAnywpévn].° James Morwood translating 
the word “maddened by the strings of love”’ manages to keep both conceptual levels of 
participle. 


Another arising issue is which term determines the dative Kévtpoic Epwtoc (v. 39). If it 
determines the verb, then is dative of cause or dative of instrument, and therefore the fact that 
the participle KakmenAnyyevn remains without agent emphasizes the weakness of Phaedra to 
withstand the love breathed by Venus. Of course in this case the ambiguity of the ancient 
passage can be maintained in the translation, if the translator does not clarify the syntactic 
mode of dative. Another word, which must be translated, is the determination of time: evratda 
that is emphatically placed at the beginning of verse 38. Using this determination and with the 
confirmatory particle 6€ as well as with Present Perfect® of the participle Euripides himself 
transfers Phaedra’s disease into dramatic present, and there is a clear reference to here and 
now of the performance.” 


Finally in verse 38 Aphrodite characterizes Phaedra taAaiva. This word has two meanings: (i) 
“resigned”, and with negative connotations “pert”, “cheeky”, and (ii) “miserable”, “wretched”.*° 
It is impossible for the modern translator to maintain this double conceptual level of the word, 
and he is a priori limited to keep only one. However the second meaning is closer to ancient 
text, as it highlights Phaedra's unintentional element of act, and due to this Phaedra does not 
seem (for nonce) to have done some audacious act. At this point, we could juxtapose some 
translation trials. Roussos translates the term in Modern Greek as ddAta (dolia)** and he 


achieves to maintain the double conceptual level of the word. In Modern Greek the word has 


“See M. R. Halleran (ed.), Euripides: Hippolytus, Aris & Phillips, Warminster 72000, p. 148. 

° See Powooos, op. cit., p. 45. 

° See K. BapvaAne, Euputidne InmoAutos, (andS0on ota VEOEAANVIKG KA OXOALAGLdC), EAANVLKEL 
[pappata, AOnva 1998, p. 11. 

See J. Morwood, EURIPIDES Medea, Hippolytus, Electra, Helen, Clarendon Press, Oxford University Press 
1997, p. 40. 

* Present Perfect as tense demonstrates that the act happened in the past has visible its effect in the 
present, and due to this Present Perfect is considered arctic tense. 

* See. M.R. Halleran (ed.), op. cit., p. 150. 

*° See J. D. Denniston (ed.), Euputi6ou HAgKtpa (uetadp. ©. ASapién), KapSapitoa, APrva 2010, and 
p.327. Denniston stresses this definition in Euripides’ Electra, but it can also be valid in Hippolytus 

* see Povooos, op. cit., p. 45. 
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simultaneously positive and negative connotations. More specifically, the word means deceitful 
or underhand. 


George Theodoridis succeeds in conveying the second conceptual level, when he translates: 
poor dear. However we are transferred to Euripides’ Electra in the first episode, where Electra 
scolds her husband because he behaved casually by offering treatment to foreign (i.e. Orestes 
and Pylades). In verses 417-9 Electra makes the following comment: oU yap mMatpwwv Ek douwv 
Lntposc mapaAdBolwev av ti: mikpa 5’ ayyeiAaipev av,ei CWvt’ Opeotnv n tdAatv’ aiovott’ Ett. 
The tragic heroine characterizes her mother with the adjective taAaiva. This word, as we saw 
above, has two meanings. 


Denniston attaches to the word the meaning “hardhearted”. Cropp translates the word “cruel 
woman”. In his translation he retains the first meaning. If we integrate that word in the dramatic 
context (Electra asks her husband to go to her father’s Pedagogue and get the necessary goods 
for the dinner because her mother would never give them) we may reach the conclusion that 
Euripides exploits this dual meaning of the word. Perhaps Electra believes that her mother is 
cruel but she will be miserable when she hears mikpa (v. 418) for her (= Orestes’ survival). 


One last word we should consider is the verb Ex6aAAewv (v. 61). 7 yap mavwAnc Tuvdapic, untnp 
Eun, E€€6OAE L' oikwv, xapita THWELEVN MdoEL::"” In this passage Electra expresses her complaints 
about her mother. The use of this verb refers to the legitimate childrenA s exclusion from their 
hereditary rights, and to their emotional alienation.’? The translator of this extract should 
maintain both meanings, i.e. using the verb “expatriate”, which declares the double connotation 
of the verb. In any case, what | would stress in this paper was that every translation is an 
interpretation of the original text. It is impossible to convey the exact meaning of the text of 
Ancient Greek Tragedy, and each felicitous translation lies in a thorough study of the text. 
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* All references in the text of Euripides’ Electra are from the following edition: Euripides. Euripidis 
Fabulae, ed. Gilbert Murray, vol. 2, Oxford 1913. 

* That meaning is attributed to the verb ex6dAAewv also in Sophocles’ Electra (vw. 589-90). For this 
interpretation see E. [kaotn, H dtaAektiKn Tou xpovou otnv HAEKtpa Tou JopoKAN, E.E.0.2.N.1. Aw6wvn: 
Napdptnua 70, lwdavviwa 2003, p.130, n.37. 
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